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Representative Machinery Is Necessary, 
Not Because Some Individuals Do Or Do 
Not Want It, But Because It Is The Nec- 
essary Condition—The Only Condition— 
of Protecting Rightful Group Interests. 


New Duties zz 
Personnel Work 


ERE in America we must look at 
He: labor problems with the 
realization that we make the 
profession of being a democratic coun- 


try; and this colors and qualifies in- 
creasingly the problems of manage- 


ment. Whatever design or pattern is 
inevitably unfolding in our economic 
arrangement, we have the aspiration 
of providing for the ultimate desires 
and wishes of the majority. 


Present Economic Arrangements 


We have a situation where on the 
side of employers, managers and in- 
vestors very wide responsibilities 
have grown up. These groups have 
assumed that the following crucial 
items in our economy belonged to 
them to decide. They have broadly 
undertaken the function of deciding 


By Orpway TEAp 
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what is going to be produced, when it 
is to be produced, where it is to be 
produced, how much, at what price, 
and the terms of employment. 

As this situation has worked out in 
the American economy it has meant a 
large centering of responsibility in a 
comparatively small group—some 
300,000 to 400,000 in responsible ex- 
ecutive positions in our large busi- 
nesses. These men have the control 
of our economic life in their hands. 
For that situation of extreme eco- 
nomic power in a few hands to work 
tolerably, it was assumed that under 
free competition the interplay of forces 
would result in the net advantage of 
the whole country. And, broadly 
speaking, up to the early 1900's the 
development of our economic system, 
with its extraordinary grant of powef 
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to business management groups, did 
produce a tremendous development of 
our economic resources. 

But free competition did not remain 
completely in effect, as we came into 
the twentieth century. We had on 
the one hand in certain backward in- 
dustries acute cut-throat competition, 
and in others a trend toward larger 
and larger consolidation with con- 
trolled prices which is still going on. 
The assumption that the free working 
of individualistic, competitive forces 
will any longer act as the major cor- 
rective and balancing force in our eco- 
nomic life, is in my viewpoint an 
assumption contrary to fact. 

And the way in which these condi- 
tions, as they have developed, have 
affected the bottom of our economic 
pyramid, has not brought results, if 
we look at the picture honestly, for us 
to be unqualifiedly proud of. We all 
know the facts and figures as to how 
this set-up has tended to make the em- 
ployee seriously dependent for his 
livelihood on the managers, employ- 
ers and investors. He has a shock- 
ingly low standard of living. He is 
propertyless as regards productive 
property and has little voice in the 
control of our economic structure. 
So that if you are looking at a pro- 
gressive democratic country, you 
have to realize that we have done a 
remarkable job of centralizing power, 
of developing our resources, of build- 
ing a great economic machine. But, 
at the same time, we have centralized 
responsibility so greatly that at the 
bottom of the heap conditions are not 
at all satisfactory. 


Interference Develops 


This development has, of course, 
led to interference hy the public on the 
business side. Progressive interfer- 
ence with the workings of business as 
such has been going on since the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Act in 
1887, the Federal Trade Commission, 
all the anti-trust legislation, labor 
legislation of all kinds, and the in- 
come tax more recently as a check on 
corporate activity. These are the 
types of interference I refer to. 

On the other hand, there has been 
interference and effort at improve- 
ment from within—both from the 
side of managers and from the side of 
workers. One type of activity, which 
began roughly in 1910, was the mana- 
gerial technique of dealing with the 
labor problem as a problem of corpo- 
rate administration functionally dis- 
tinct from production, selling and fi- 
nance problems. The other was the 
development of the labor union and of 
collective dealings to improve the 
terms of the labor contract. These 
two major developments came on side 
by side, although group efforts by 
workers began some years before per- 
sonnel efforts by employers. Both 
were concerned with obtaining better 
relations between employers and 
workers. 


Employers Think, Employees Feel 


In our economic society employers 
have been taking the thinking respon- 
sibility and, broadly speaking, they 
have done an effective job. But we 
must remember that thinking is only 
part of our life. There is always the 





feeling side as well as the thinking. 
And it is interesting to realize that 
the people at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic pyramid are separated from the 
top by this important psychological 
distinction. The managing group 
has been doing the thinking, and the 
workers have necessarily been doing 
the feeling. And they have not been 
feeling so happy about the effect of 
industrial life on them. They have 
felt deeply without being very articu- 
late about it and without the benefits 
always of the wisest type of leader- 
ship. And their feelings have 
prompted them, as management looks 
at it, to acts which have been some- 
what disruptive. They want a better 
break out of the picture, but they 
have been relatively unclear as to how 
to get a better break. 

One expression of their feeling has 
been the collective bargaining devel- 
opment which started back in the 
middle 80’s. Developments in Eng- 
land and Germany, which preceded 
our own and yet paralleled them in 
character, can show us what are the 
possible gains and desirable features 
of group negotiation. These can be 
characterized in four different ways. 

Economic. ‘This is the effort to sta- 
bilize labor costs, improve and make 
uniform labor standards. Free com- 
petition has operated disastrously in 
the labor market. Labor has certain 
ties which make absolute mobility 
impossible. There is an economic 


and managerial advantage in the sta- 
bilization, not of wages, but of labor 
And, on the whole, when col- 


costs. 
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lective bargaining covers a wide 
enough area, there is a tendency to 
achieve that end of stable and uniform 

labor costs. . 

Administrative. Asa matter of ad- 
ministration, the case for group ac- 
tivity is so obvious it should need 
hardly be stressed. In a large aggre- 
gation of workers, the simplest thing 
to do is to find one uniform method 
and agency through which to deal 
with them. The proportional repre- 
sentation idea, heard of so much in 
the recent months, is probably a tem- 
porizing measure. It is nothingmore 
than a middle of the road, straddling 
situation. Management should want 
to deal with an organic, continuing 
body representing workers, as inclu- 
sive in its membership as it can pos- 
sibly be. And this indicates a 
pattern of increasing industrial union- 
ism. Administratively, that is what 
employers should want, as function- 
ally most sound. 

Psychological. On the psychologi- 
cal side, collective bargaining aims to 
contribute to the self-respect of those 
on the bottom of the pyramid where 
employees seek some say, even where 
it is only a critical say, in what is 
going on in the shop. 

Spiritual. Collective bargaining 
tends not only to enhance workers’ 
self-respect but it has shown itself to 
strengthen their sense of equality. It 
gives the workers a personal dignity 
of individual and group status in re- 
spect to economic society; and, as a 
good democrat, I believe that has 
proved to be a desirable thing. 
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Unions Parallel Corporations 


If you raise a question as to whether 
labor unions are themselves being re- 
ally operated in a democratic way, I 
would agree with your criticism. I 
would go on to say that after the 
present transitional period is over, 
one of the earliest reforms to be 
achieved should be for the unions 
themselves to develop more demo- 
cratic organization procedures. In 
this respect their problems parallel 
those of corporations! 

Thirty years ago in Europe the is- 
sues of the ‘‘closed shop,’’ ‘‘check- 
off,’” coercion of non-union workers, 
“outside agitators,’ were already 
dead as fighting issues. All these are 
looked upon by labor as subordinate 
to the main issue of accepting labor or- 
ganization and responsible collective 
negotiation as continually desirable. 
These are issues of a transitional pe- 
riod; and, broadly speaking, where 
recognition has been gained, these 
procedural differences have been 
ironed out. 


Effect on Loyalty and Efficiency 


The development of unionism and 
collective dealing creates, however, 
its own special problems of which I 
mentiontwo. One is the question of 
divided loyalty of employees between 
the employer they work for and the 
union they belong to. To what ex- 
tent does collective bargaining divide 
employee interests so that corporate 
morale is crucially lessened. Can 
good corporate leadership overcome 
somewhat the tendency of union 





members to look to the union for 
leadership? 

The second problem is the im- 
proved relation of the organized 
worker and of his union's policy to- 
ward production standards, improved 
efficiency, and new machinery which 
displaces men. Limitation of out- 
put, tacit or open, is a fact to be met 
whether or not unionism is present. 
And union rules are looking con- 
stantly to protect the older workers, 
the slower workers and the security 
of all workers in their jobs. Union- 
ism may and sometimes has meant 
restriction on output in ways that 
managers have resented. How can 
managers handle this whole situation 
so that collective bargaining and rea- 
sonable productivity at low unit costs 
are assured? 

May I leave the consideration of 
these two vital questions until we 
look more carefully at the place of the 
personnel or industrial relations de- 
partment in its modern set-up? It 
may well prove true that the person- 
nel responsibility of managers has to 
be more broadly and deeply viewed 
than is now the case. A proper view 
of the respective functions and obliga- 
tions of personnel departments and of 
labor unions where collective dealing 
is a fact will show us a new picture of 


relative responsibilities. 


New Personnel Management 


What have we had personnel de- 
partments for? I am here asking not 
about employers’ motives which have 
often been confused and even inade- 
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quate. Fundamentally the personnel 
department has developed as a good 
scientific management, functional 
idea. There were so many manage- 
ment problems of the relations of the 
workers to his work that it required 
a specialized skill to deal with them. 
It required a kind of skill which could 
not be counted on from the normal 
line executives. The benefits of this 
functionalization have by now been 
. amply demonstrated. 

A question has arisen in some minds 
as to whether when we have collec- 
tive bargaining—elaborate agree- 
ments with specific rules covering em- 
ployer-employee relations—there will 
be a necessary field for the personnel 
manager. I propose to show that 
there is more for this executive to do 
under the new conditions than for- 
merly. 

Indeed, it is interesting to consider 
whether there has not right along been 
something sour about the personnel 
work we have been doing! Perhaps 
it was not being done as well as we 
supposed, when we see how rapidly 
the collective bargaining situation 
has been voted in certain cases. 
Don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
saying that good personnel work 
should or could preclude the existence 
of collective agreements. I don’t be- 
lieve that. But we should try to 
understand why in so many recent 
elections people fell out of their sup- 
posedly close relations with the com- 
pany and fell into the leadership of 
the A. F. of L. or the C.1.O. Al- 
though this does not lead me to lose 
faith in personnel work, it does lead 


me to these questions: What are the 
major weaknesses in the way we have 
conducted personnel work that have 
led people to have so little confidence 
in its integrity? May it be that per- 
sonnel work was too paternalistic, 
too centered on company interests, 
too insensitive to real employee de- 
sires, to have been doing a good job 
even from management’s own point 
of view? 

My first and most general point 
about the needed changes in personnel 
work is that on the whole it has prob- 
ably been its one-sided character which 
has made it seem so unsatisfactory to 
workers and has made the introduc- 
tion of the union situation so easy. 
In other words, except in the case of 
those company unions where their 
history was a long and vital one and 
not an outgrowth of the NRA, there 
was not present enough open em- 
ployee criticism of personnel manage- 
ment. Personnel work has suffered from 
the absence of employee criticism. It has 
been in terms of what managers think 
employees should want, rather than 
of what they actually do want. And 
I would say that one road ahead must 
be in the correction of that condition. 


Must Accept Criticism 


Nor will this negative emphasis 


suffice any longer. We have got to 
add to the willingness to take criti- 
cism a willingness to inaugurate and 
operate all personnel features on a 
joint basis with shared employee con- 
trol or voice. Management’s ulti- 
mate responsibility remains as a pet- 
manent fact, but the check on 





” 
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management, including the initia- 
tion, criticism and review of labor 

licy will be extended to include not 
only stockholders but also workers in 
an explicit, continuing way. 

Let us appreciate the genuine func- 
tional difference between the task of 
the personnel department and of labor 
unions. The personnel department is 
part of management. It has the re- 
sponsibility for the facilitation of 
labor operationinthecompany. The 
labor union function is negotiative. 
Historically, it was a protective func- 
tion. But looking ahead strong 
unions have got to be not merely pro- 
tective but participative on the pro- 
ductive side too—like the unions in 
the hosiery industry, the clothing 
industry and the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad situation. There has got to 
be and there will be, I think, more of 
that phase of interest in production, 
interest in the industry's prosperity, 
as a means of protecting and elevating 
the standard of living of employees. 


Areas of Responsibility 


Let me recite the areas of personnel 
administrative responsibility, which 
are still clear and necessary. And no 
developments of negotiative bodies 
can remove them, although joint 
agreements may and probably should 
modify specific procedures in the di- 
tection of shared control. 

Employment. One of the major mis- 
conceptions of employers who have 
not had dealings with unions has been 
that the employer has no choice of 
employees under union arrangements. 
As a matter of fact, unions can become 


useful sources of supply of employees, 
but there is no obligation upon em- 
ployers to take any particular worker 
sent by the union. Each worker has 
to qualify as to skill and other re- 
quirements even under collective 
agreements. Some of the more en- 
lightened unions have been conduct- 
ing their own tests to determine craft 
skills. 

Training. When it comes to train- 
ing, another major personnel func- 
tion, it seems to me that the shortage 
of skilled workers is again a problem 
where a certain amount of initiative 
in training should have been taking 
place within industry itself. Ap- 
prentice training of skilled workers 
requires the collaboration of employ- 
ers, and where unions are strong, 
agreed standards of apprenticeship 
can be and are set up. I think if the 
shortage problem is to be answered 
properly, there will be in the future a 
type of joimt training program in 
which standards of craft or occupa- 
tional skill and requirements are out- 
lined by both unions and employers 
as they have been in the printing 
crafts for years. 

Every integral feature of personnel 
work can already be found in one 
union or another, and the problem is 
to elaborate these features more inclu- 
sively under joint auspices in more 
and more industries. 

Again, I have always been an advo- 
cate myself, and the times indicate 
the wisdom of this,—of having the 
personnel function include sharing 
with workers in the setting of produc- 
tion standards, catrying on necessary 
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time and motion study work, job 
analysis and classification, wage de- 
termination. It is a necessary per- 
sonnel function to assure conduct of 
this work under auspices where there 
is an opportunity for employee par- 
ticipation and review. 

But we cannot expect, with new 
unions coming in, to get much respon- 
sibility or initiative zmmediately on 
their part on problems that have to 
do with more efficient productivity. 
Their first concern has naturally to be 
to build up their own organizations to 
be strong, articulate and with ade- 
quate local and regional officers and 
leaders. Initiative on these matters 
has got to come from management. 
If management will work along with 
these new unions and help them to 
understand what time and motion 
study are and the significance of job 
classification, wage differentials and 
determination, if management will do 
a better educational job as to the im- 
portance of productivity, unions will 
gradually develop to the point where 
interest in production can genuinely 
express itself. 

Management has not been too alert 
as to its responsibility for another 
related problem—the substitution of 
new machinery for workers. It will 
be part of the new personnel function 
to bring this about—to help to recon- 
cile improved technology with secu- 
rity of livelihood for individual em- 
ployees. 


To Build Morale 


Another new personnel job,.in situ- 
ations where conflicting loyalties are 





found to arise, will be to build morale 
from the side of management. This 
has always been a function of per- 
sonnel, at leastintheory. But inthe 
future it will not be the same kind of 
morale building agency and will not 
have the same conception of morale 
as it had in the past. I am not sure 
myself but that with the best person- 
nel work and leadership in the world, 
there may not be some turning away 
from company morale. Yet it is con- 
ceivable that the way in which Mr. 
Swope, for example, handled the 
transition of his company to collec- 
tive bargaining made more goodwill 
and built more morale than any 
union, however badly led, could de- 
stroy in the next five years. If any 
company has a right to have im- 
proved sentiment in its group by the 
enlightened way in which it went 
more than half way in entering union 
negotiation, General Electric is that 
company in my opinion. 

But in the main worker unity of 
purpose as focusing on production is 
probably going to be increasingly not 
to a company but to the industry of. 
which the company isa part. If the 
company has good personal leadership, 
under executives with real qualities of 
appealing leadership, then it can con- 
serve a whole lot of morale under col- 
lective bargaining; in fact, more than 
under, individual bargaining. But I 
am so clear that the labor relation- 
ships of the future will not be purely 
company relationships but zndustry 
relationships that I have a notion 
that employers are going to have to 
be satisfied with a little less of the 
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abject loyalty which they thought 
they wanted. I do not want to be 
dogmatic here; I want rather to raise 
a vital question as to future trends. 

Having now made this enumeration 
of newer emphases in personnel work, 
I must stress the truth that as never 
before personnel executives have got 
to be top executives,—men of calibre 
and vision and at the very top of the 
executive hierarchy. There has re- 
cently been too much of going over 
the personnel executive’s head when 
basic decisions were being reached. 
The reasons for this may have seemed 
adequate but from now on personnel 
policy decisions and general adminis- 
trative control have to rest in indi- 


viduals in high command paying con-. 


stant attention to industrial relations 
issues. 

A further reason for this insistence 
isto be noted. We cannot have satis- 
factory industrial relations in the 
long run in any industries where we 
have any number of marginal, high 
cost, inefficiently run plants. These 
plants have been cutting costs out of 
the hides of workers. And where we 
have widespread collective bargain- 
ing, we begin to develop a corrective 
against this unsound condition. The 
problem of the marginal plant will 
have to become the problem of high 
minded personnel executives in the 
bigger and more successful com- 
panies. WhydolIsay that? Let me 
suggest what is happening in other 
places as a clue to the kind of trend 
which may become economically in- 
evitable. 


Industry Basis of Control 


In Canada two provinces have laws 
that when two-thirds of the employ- 
ers and two-thirds of the workers in 
the unions of an industry will go to 
the province authorities and say they 
have signed up a collective agree- 
ment, then that agreement has the 
force of Jaw over everyone in the in- 
dustry, including those not in the 
agreement. These required uniform 
terms are designed to protect the 
whole industry from the chiselling 
conditions which the marginal plant 
creates. 

In England in the cotton textile in- 
dustry, because India’s cotton textile 
development became so great, a law 
was put through in which the equiva- 
lent of our National Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association was authorized 
to assess its members to buy out and 
take out of production excess equip- 
ment in all the so-called ‘‘redundant”’ 
mills. 

We even find the same kind of thing 
in Mexico which has just put through 
a law which requires employers to act 
as a unit throughout the country in 
carrying on collective dealings on a 
national basis. Now all employers 
will be forced to deal with all unions 
on equal terms without playing one 
employer against another. This 
should result in benefits both ways. 

I am interested to see how we will 
face this problem in this country. 
We can do it by legislation, but I 
don't think the wages and hours bill 
in Congress now willdoit. This bill 
would require a degree of inspection 
which is very expensive. 
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Little NRA's 


I see as likely to develop in the near 
future, as one of the joint personnel 
managements’ and labor unions’ re- 
sponsibilities, agreements which are 
more inclusive. There will be more 
national agreement, and the collabo- 
ration of management and unions will 
be such that they will perhaps go to 
Congress and say they agree that they 
want the right to impose their agree- 
ments on the unorganized recalcitrant 
balance of the industry. That would 
be voluntaristic business interference 
with business. Whenever business 


executives can get their thinking out 
on a base broader than that of the 
corporation, they will begin to appre- 
ciate more fully the personnel as well 
as the production aspects of their 


problem, as requiring them to have 
virtually identical labor standards 
throughout an industry, in order to pro- 
tect the standards of the more far- 
seeing employers of the industry. 

These so-called little NRA’s are 
almost certainly going to get into 
action in more and more industries in 
the next five years. The Ellenbogen 
bill, for example, means that it will 
be only a matter of a few years before 
we have another code in the cotton 
textile industry, but it will almost 
surely be a joint code, with unions as 
well as management included. There 
will be joint responsibilities. 

It is my notion all the way through 
that personnel people will be getting 
larger and larger responsibilities, and 
they must widen their concern on the 
labor side more than ever. I have 


noted two other areas for the new per- 
sonnel man, which may seem far- 
fetched but are really not. Secretary 
Hull’s reciprocal trade agreements 
gradually include industry after in- 
dustry and affect labor conditions 
therein. The personnel executive 
ought to be concerned and should 
study these agreements, after Secre- 
tary Hull has concluded them, to see 
how they affect demand in the specific 
industry. 

He should also concern himself 
with International Labor Office ac- 
tivities. The International Labor 
Office has no power to authorize any- 
thing, but it does recommend pro- 
posals for operation within particular 
industries which are taken back by 
delegates and usually submitted to 
their national legislatures. 


New Tendencies in Personnel Work 


In conclusion, I enumerate what I 
believe to be the several major new 
influences affecting personnel work 
and its changing character. 

1. The fact that certain labor stand- 
ards are and increasingly should be 
on an industry-wide basis, and not on 
a corporate basis, indicates to me that 
trade association personnel work is the 
coming thing. 

2. The development of new federal 
and state legislative requirements 
means that the personnel executive 
must work along with them and not 
be frightened by inevitable growing 
governmental interference in oper- 
ations. 

3. I don’t know what is going to 
happen politically in 1940. But in- 
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evitably the trend is for labor to be- 


come more politically minded, which | 


will mean further insistence upon 
public controls on an industry basis 
through legislative enactments. 

4. Don't let me give the impression 
that employees can or should consti- 
tute the ultimate controlling influence 
in our economic life. I don’t think 
there will be anything approaching a 
turning over of the conduct of busi- 
ness to labor unions. What I think 
rather is happening, and it gives me 
ground for hope rather than fear, is 
that we are getting more conscious 
group organization all along the line. 
What we face in economic controls is 
a balancing of numerous, organized 
group interests. And in the process 
of balancing, something called a pub- 
lic interest (dynamically defined) will 
become more and more a determining 
factor. 

If labor is going to organize politi- 
cally, if we have to deal increasingly 
with collective bargaining bodies, 
and if trade association personnel 
work is going to be the dominant 
thing, we must take a new view of the 
enlarged responsibilities of the per- 
sonnel manger. His responsibilities 
are not wiped out. Far from it! 
They are increased, and the personnel 
man has now a more important job 
to do than ever before. 

And, in the last analysis, the under- 


lying meaning of this trend will be in 
a democratizing direction. As I said 
at the outset, the control of our eco- 
nomic destinies is now too centralized 
for the public good in a democratic 
country. What the ultimate answer 
is, no one knows. But the pattern 
of immediate development is for in- 
dustry, in and through its own repre- 
sentative and constitutional bodies, 
to assure a broader basis of control. 
Collective bargaining is part of the 
program of broadening that base. It 
is democratic in implication. It isa 
corrective to factors of autocracy al- 
ready too pronounced in the indus- 
trial world. 

If we will see this trend in perspec- 
tive, we will respect it; we will en- 
courage it; we will welcome it. It 
is certainly nothing to get alarmed 
about. 

America’s face is set in a demo- 
cratic direction. And managers can 
use their skills to help or to retard 
the trend. If they have the demo- 
cratic vision, they will use their posi- 
tions to facilitate transitions which 
are an expression of forces in human 
life which are sound, hopeful and 
desirable for all. 

(Presentation made at ninth Industrial 
Relations Conference of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Administration. Reproduced 
through the courtesy of Dr. Henry C. 
Metcalf.) ; 





How a Personnel Association Helps Its 
Members, and How They Participate in 
the Work of the Association by Serving 
on Committees on Personnel Problems. 


Report on 
Hiring Methods 


By Committee on Employment Problems 
Philadelphia Personnel Association 


was to set up a Committee on Employment Problems under the chairmanship of Mr. 
C. G. Simpson. This committee, divided into three sub-committees, considered: 
(a) Sources of labor. 
(b) The reception of applicants for positions. 
(c) Interviewing applicants. 
The members of these three committees were: 


(—: of the activities of the Philadelphia Personnel Association during the past season 


Sources of Labor The Interview 


Earle Yoder, Atlantic Refining Co. Margaret N. Crocker, N. Snellenburg & Co. 

L. E. Beaver, 4325 Lauriston Street Gordon Lorentz, Collins & Aikman 

A. F. Dole, Gulf Refining Company Emma VanDerslice, Pennsylvania Company 
Louis Biggs, State Employment Bureau Catherine Wheatley, State Employment Bureau 
F. G. Seulberger, Drexel Institute J. S. White, Chamber of Commerce 

W. T. Simmons, Phila. Electric Co. Katherine M. Wolfe, Federal Reserve Bank 


Reception of Applicants 


Marian Jones, University of Penna. 
J. O. Larson, Insurance Co. of N. A. 
G. C. Pritchard, Girard College 


Below are the reports of these three committees. 


SOURCES OF LABOR 


I. Transfer List 
A. Use of transfer file desirable for any organization, especially large ones, the follow- 
ing being advantages. 
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1. Stabilizes employment 
2. Improves morale 
3. Greater efficiency 
B. Above advantages are considered to outweigh the following possible hazards in 
the use of transfer file. 
1. Possible lack of new blood 
2. Possibility of only one candidate or at best a limited number available for 
opening 
C. Two general methods of conducting a transfer file 
1. All employees included 
2. Only employees who have applied for transfer 
II. Relatives and Friends 
A. Must meet company standards—preference may be desirable only where other 
things are equal. 
B. Advantages 
1. Likelihood that relatives of a highly satisfactory employee will have similar 
characteristics. 
. Relatives and friends likely to have good moral effect upon one another in 
terms of satisfactory service, attitude, etc. 
. Quick source of supply in an emergency 
4. Good effect on employee morale if they feel that company is interested in 
employment of friends and relatives. 
C. Disadvantages 
1. Possibility of formation of cliques 
2. Possibility of resentment where a relative or friend has to be rejected for 
failure to meet standards 
. Suspicion may develop that certain promotions (although rightfully earned) 
are due to the existence of relatives or friends 
4. Possible tendency to restrict ordinary supervisionary discipline 
5. A tendency to lower standards of selection may be hard to overcome 
Ill. Former Employees 
A. Record of previous job performance is necessary 
1. Good filing system necessary 
2. Codification or classification of jobs desirable 
3. Provision should be made for listing men who are qualified for more than 
one job 
B. Advantages 
1. Saves time 
2. Employer has first hand knowledge of honesty, ability, attitude, accident 
proneness, etc. 
. Improves employee morale through knowledge that company recalls former 
employees. 
4. Training is minimized—a very valuable advantage in highly specialized work 
C. Disadvantage 
1. ‘‘Inbreeding’’ may result from lack of new blood. 
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I. 
. Serves as a check on your own application files 

Uninterrupted source 

. Speed—where an employee is needed in a hurry after application files have 
been exhausted 


2 
3. 
4 


5: 


IV. Employment agencies 
A. Propriety of the use of private agency 
1. Some companies feel that it is unfair to make a man pay for his job 
2. Broadest view is that the personne! manager is responsible for getting the 
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best people no matter what the source 


B. Gauges for private agencies 
1. Do they attract good applicants? 
2. Do they do good selective jobs? 
3. Do they charge reasonable fees? 
C. Advantages of all employment agencies 


Minimum number of applicants to handle 


Where a new job has been opened and for which no applications have been 


taken 


D. Disadvantages 
1. Do not always perform a screening function 
2. Public agencies may be impersonal and unwieldy 
3. Public agencies do not ordinarily list recently highly paid executives or 


technicians 


V. Schools and Colleges 
A. Greatest source of new employees who can be molded into the type wanted, such 
as cadet engineers, apprentices. 
B. Where school or college has well organized placement department a good selective 
service is provided because of necessity of maintaining good relations with view 
to future. 
VI. Advertisements 
A. More or less last resort because of no screening—poor quality—too many applicants 
for the number being hired 
B. Better adapted to certain type jobs. Samples: waitresses, machinists, knitting 
machine operators, welders. 
VII. Fraternal and Welfare Organizations, Veterans Bureaus and Churches 
A. Tendency to befriend the individual rather than conduct professional selection 
B. Tendency to form cliques in the company 
C. Churches or fraternal organizations are a good source for salesmen where contacts 
are an asset on job. 
VIII. Trade and Professional Associations 
A. Value depends on motives of the organization in setting up a placement service 
B. Practically certain of getting a person with some experience 
IX. Trade Unions 
A. Ready source of supply and assurance that you get an experienced man 
B. Practically only source for some types of labor—printers, clothing workers and 
where operating as a closed shop. Possibility of poor selection through someone 
getting preferential treatment. 


Source of people with good general background 
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X. Gate 
A. Possible good source of unskilled workers for companies which do heavy seasonal 
hiring such as department stores, canning factories. 
B. Speed is big advantage. 


RECEPTION OF APPLICANTS 


I. Objectives 

1. To create a favorable impression in applicants, who, in turn may be responsible for 
affecting the reputation of the business in the community. 

2. Applicants may be customers or prospective ones; here again, the first impression 
they get may exert an influence on the business. 

3. The right kind of reception tends to be an important factor in attracting the right 
type of applicants. 

4. A good reception, even though no hiring comes of it, can maintain or elevate the’ 
morale of the applicant to an extent, where, it may mature to the good of the em- 
ployer directly or indirectly. 

5. Applicants, as a rule, feel they have a right to a hearing, as does every good sales- 
man who has a product to market. 

6. The reception gives the applicant an impression, which gives him the opportunity 
in good times to sélect his employer. 

7. To ‘‘filter out’’ unqualified and unneeded applicants. 

II. Factors involved in Reception and Preliminary Interview 
1. Directions and Signs 
a. Where location of employment office is not obvious, signs may be helpful. 
b. Where possible, guides, elevator operators, and others should be posted to 
properly direct applicants. 
2. Hours of Interviewing 
a. Where practical, hours for interviewing should cobb with business hours. 
b. Recognizing that applicant's visit involves time and traveling expense, if 
limited hours are to be designated for interviewing the decision should be 
made with the full realization of these facts. 
Waiting Time Should be Minimized 
4. Courtesy and Sincerity 
a. Recognition of applicant as human being rather than a unit. 
b. Reception should be personal, showing a spirit of interest and helpfulness. 
(1) What is said and manner in which it is said. 
5. Physical Surroundings 
a. Location 
(2) Where possible on ground floor and near entrance to minimize traffic 
of applicants over company property. 
b. Space 
(1) Should be adequate bearing in mind the number of applicants handled, 
(also number of placements affected). 
c. Lighting and ventilation should be satisfactory. 
d. Furnishings should be simple but reasonably comfortable as well as durable. 


w 
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e. Smoking should be permitted when possible. 
f. Location should be reasonably quiet. 
6. Functions of Preliminary Interviewer 

a. Should have some knowledge of what jobs are prevalent in the company. 

b. Should be familiar with company policies covering transfer, promotion, 
seniority and re-employment to the extent that they may preclude outside 
employment in certain occupations. 

. Should have some idea of employment activity in the various jobs in the 
company. 

d. Should give direction or assistance in filling out applications. 

e. Should “‘weed out’’ those whose experience, education, personality do not 
meet the company’s standards or needs. 

f. Should pass along to final or placement interviewer any helpful comments. 

. Sources of Applicants 
Application of the foregoing points may be more important under the following 
conditions: 
1. Those referred by company executives. 
2. Those referred by rank and file employees. 
3. Those bearing letters of introduction from people of social, business, or political 
importance. 
4. Where applicant appears by invitation. 


EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWS 


. Developing the Right Atmosphere— 

(a) Greeting should be cordial. 

(b) Interviewer’s attitude should impress applicant as one of personal interest and a | 
spirit of helpfulness. 

(c) Where at all possible, honesty and frankness on the part of the interviewer are 
highly desirable. 

(d) ‘Breaking the ice’’ by speaking of the weather, hobbies or some topic of common 
interest. Applicant’s mental comfort is more important than his physical com- 
fort. Put yourself in the applicant’s position—Win his confidence. 

2. Getting Information from the Applicant— 

(a) Whether the applicant tells his story or answers the interviewer's questions— 
There can be no set rule, it depends on the type of applicant, time available, etc. 

Cb) Some definite facts which may be checked, e.g. 

Education 
Physical Condition 
Age 
Height and Weight 
Experience 
(c) Applicant's expressions as to his likes, dislikes, aptitudes, ambitions, etc. 
3. Giving Information— 

(a) Information as to compensation, hours of work, necessary qualifications, or the 

existing employment situation. 
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(b) You give this information: 
(2) to arouse interest of desirable applicants. 
(2) to satisfy the applicant as to the status of his application. 
(3) in the spirit of helpfulness. The interviewer may give advice on selection of 
occupation and procedure in job hunting. 
4. Rating the Applicant— 
(a) As much as possible the interviewer's judgment should be objective rather than 
subjective. 
(b) Rating should be made immediately after the interview. 
(c) Individual ratings should be made on a consistent standard of judgment. 
(d) Facts should be separated from opinions. 
(1) Facts such as age, education, experience. 
(2) Facts from which inferences may be drawn, such as dirty nails, shifty eyes, 
poor manners, etc. 
(3) Opinions as to honesty, energy, dependability. 





Suggestions as to How the Business Girls 
may be Entertained When an Office 
Party or a Bridal Shower is in Order. 


Fun for 
Business Girls 


activities in our business office 

I've discovered that office girls 
are sometimes rather difficult crea- 
tures to entertain. For those social 
evenings when a party is in order, or 
a bridal-shower has cropped up, it is 
necessary to work out a type of enter- 
tainment that will appeal to the 
group as a whole. I’ve discovered 
one type of party that seems to spell 
a good time for each and every girl. 
This is the Progressive Party, and it 
is an affair that is surprisingly easy 
to manage. 

Card tables are numbered and set 
up in rotation around the edge of the 
room. Typewritten instructions for 
the different contests are placed on 
each table. Each table also contains 
four tallies, there being four players 
to a table. 


T my rdle as director of social 


By Erma RicHMOND 
Springfield, Mass. 


Five minutes are allowed for each 
game. At the end of the five minute 
time limit a whistle is blown. One 
or two minutes are then allowed to 
give the players time to check up 
their scores and move forward to the 
next table. Five points are allowed 
to the winner of each contest, the 
other three players being allowed 
no score. At the end of the evening, 
the player with the most points is 
awarded the grand prize. 

When the whistle is blown the 
players move forward to the next 
table. 

In order to have the evening’s 
events move along quickly and 
smoothly I have found it advisable 
to use two or three assistants. These 
girls are stationed to watch over 
four or five tables each, and it is their 
duties to see that everything is going 
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smoothly, the equipment all in order, 
read answers to the guessing-games, 
and to signal when the players at 
their tables are ready to proceed. 

_ Following are a group of games 
that I’ve used successfully at a party 
of this sort. 


Huff 


A large bowl filled with puffed rice 
is placed in the center of the table. 
In front of each player is a tumbler 
and a soda straw. The object of the 
contest is to see how many kernels of 
puffed rice can be carried from the 
bowl to the tumbler. A kernel of 
the rice is sucked up against the end 
of the straw, and with the straw still 
in the mouth, and the kernel still on 
the end of it, it is carried and de- 
posited in the tumbler. No hands 
are allowed. At the end of the time 
limit, the players count the number 
of kernels in their tumblers and the 
player with the most kernels is al- 
lowed five points. 


Equipment—Puffed rice—soda straws—4 tumblers. 

Overseer of this table should visit it between rounds 
and replace the kernels in the bowl, remove used soda 
straws and supply new ones. 


Broken Hearts 


Four envelopes, each holding a 
cardboard heart which has been cut 
in eight pieces, are found at this 
table. Each player takes an envelope 
and proceeds -to piece the heart to- 
gether. The one who finishes first 
or has her heart the nearest com- 
pleted when the whistle blows, gets 
five points. 


Equipment—Four hearts cut in eight pieces each. 
Four envelopes. 

Overseer of this table should visit it at the end of each 
round and scramble the puzzle pieces and replace them in 
their individual envelopes. 


Shot-Put 


The table contains four bean bags 
for this contest. The players stand 
at a goal line. Each player places a 
bean bag on the back of her neck, and 
at the signal, the bags are thrown 
as far backward as possible, without 
using the hands. The person throw- 
ing the bag the farthest wins the 
five points. 


Equipment—Four bean bags. 


A Guesser 


The contest for this table is a 
guessing contest. Typewritten sheets 
bear the following questionnaire. 
Of course these sheets do not contain 
the words which appear below in the 
parenthesis, for these are the answers. 
The overseer of games visits this table 
at the end of every round and reads 
the answers. The player with the 
most correct answers receives five 
points. 


If a girl wishes to capture a milkman for a husband 
she should wear (JERSEY) What should she wear to 
win the heart of a: 


FISHERMAN (NET) 
BANKER (CHECKS) 
MUSICIAN (ORGANDY) 
NEWSPAPERMAN (PRINT) 
PRISONER (STRIPES) 
HUNTER (DUCK) 

ARTIST (CANVAS) 

MASON (CAMBRIC) 


Equipment—Typewritten sheets—4 pencils. 
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Calendar Toss 


A calendar bearing large numbers 
is placed in the center of the table. 
A goal line is marked six feet distant 
from the table. Each player has 
three milk bottle tops. In turn, they 
stand on the goal line and toss the 
tops so that they will fall on the 
calendar. Each top scores the amount 
of the number on which it rests. 
If the top touches two numbers it 
scores the amount of the higher 
number. The player with the high- 
est score is given the five points. 


Equipment—Calendar—12 milk bottle tops. 


Fluffy Blow-Out 


Each player is given a quart fruit 
jar containing five small feathers. 
When the whistle is blown they at- 
tempt to blow out the feathers. The 
player who empties her jar first wins 
the five points. If no player has 
succeeded in emptying her jar, when 
the time limit is up, the five points 
go to the one who has blown out 
the most feathers. 


Equipment—Four quart fruit jars—zo small downy 
feathers. 


Card Toss 


The table for this contest contains 
a hat and ten playing cards. The 
hat is placed on the floor behind a 
high-back chair. The players stand 
in front of the chair, in turn, and try 
to drop, one at a time, the ten cards 
into the hat without touching the 
chair with any part of the body. 
The player who succeeds in getting 
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the most cards into the hat wins the 
five points. 


Equipment—Hat—High-backed chair—Ten playing 
cards. 


Pin Contest 


In front of each guest is a saucer 
and one strip of pins from a new 
package. At the starting signal each 
one must take out all the pins and 
put them in the saucer. She must 
then replace them in the same holes 
in the paper. The player who has 
her pins replaced first wins the five 
points. 

Equipment—Four strips of pins—Four saucers. 

Overseer should visit this table between each round 


to replace all pins in the strips so that all may start with 
an equal amount. 


Advertisement Guess Work 


Cut from magazines, the pictures 
of well-known advertisements, re- 
moving all slogans and bits of print- 
ing that would identify them. Num- 
ber each picture. Each player is 
given a numbered sheet of paper and 
a pencil and writes down beside the 
number, the name of the advertise- 
ment as she supposes it to be. The 
player with the most correct answers 
wins the five points. 


Equipment—Numbered ‘sheets of paper—Four pencils 
—Advertisements. 

Overseer of games will have to visit this table be- 
tween each round to read the correct answers. 


Rice Relay 
A bowl, filled with‘raw rice ker- 
nels, is placed in the center of the 
table. There is a saucer and a tooth- 
pick in front of each player. At the 
starting signal, each player lifts out 
rice, one kernel at a time, on her 
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toothpick and deposits the pieces in 
her saucer. At the end of the time 
limit, the player who has removed 
the most pieces of rice wins the five 
points. 


Equipment—Bow] of raw rice kernels—Four saucers— 
Toothpicks. 


Ping Pong Bounce Ball 


An egg carton with twelve com- 
partments is placed on the floor, six 
feet froma goal line. The players, in 
turn, stand on the goal line and have 
three turns at bouncing a ping pong 
ball into the carton. To score, the 
ball must remain in one of the com- 
partments. Each time the ball re- 


mains in the carton one point is: 


scored. At the end of the* time 
limit, the player with the most points 
receives the five points. 


Equipment—Egg carton—Ping pong balls—Dish to 
hold balls between rounds so they won't roll away. 


Needle Race 


In the center of the table is a dish 
containing needles and several spools 
of thread. At the end of the time 
limit the player who displays the 
largest number of threaded needles 
receives five points for her tally. 


Equipment—Needles—Spools of thread—Dish. 
Overseer of games must visit this table between 


rounds and unthread needles and replace them in center 
dish. 


Button Lifting 
In the center of the table is a bowl 
containing mixed buttons. § Each 


player is given a small knitting 
needle. At the starting signal they 
remove buttons, one at a time, from 


the bowl on their needle. At the end 
of the time limit the player with the 
most buttons is given five points for 
her tally. 


Equipment—Four knitting needles—Bowl—Mixed 
buttons. 

Game overseer should visit this table between rounds 
and replace buttons in bowl. 


Bottle Race 


Four milk bottles are placed on the 
floor on their sides. At the starting 
signal each player sits on a bottle, feet 
off the floor and writes her name. 
The player who finishes her entire 
name first, without touching her feet 
to the floor, wins the five points. 


Equipment—Four milk bottles—Four pads of paper— 
Four pencils. 


Hero Guess 


Cut out movie, radio and famous- 
men pictures, removing all marks of 
identification. Number each picture. 
Each player is given a numbered 
sheet of paper and writes down be- 
side the numbers her guess as to the 
identities of the different men. Each 
correct answer scores one point and 
the player with the most correct 
answers gets the five points for her 
tally. 


Equipment—Numbered sheets of paper—Four pen- 
cils—Pictures. 

Game overseer will have to visit this table between 
rounds and read the correct answers. 


Circle Spin 
The table is coveted with a paper 
on which has been drawn a series of 
four circles, target style. These are 


numbered 5, 10, 25 and 50 respec- 
tively, with the 5 in the outer ring 
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and the 50 for the center. A top is 
supplied. Each player is given three 
turns to spin the top, always starting 
the top in the 50 circle. The circle 
in which the top rests after spinning 
is counted for the spinner. The 
player with the highest score wins 
the five points for her tally. 


Equipment—Top—Paper with drawn circles. 


Slang 


Paper and pencils are supplied for 
this contest. At the signal each 
player proceeds to write down as 
many slang terms and words as can 
be recalled, and at the end of the 
time limit the player with the 


longest list scores five points for her 
tally. 


Equipment—Paper—Four pencils. 
Handicap Race 


Each two players receive one 
marshmallow tied in the center of a 
string that is three feet long. At 
the starting signal the players place 
their end of the thread in their 
mouths and start chewing. The one 
who is the nearest the candy when 
the time limit is up, or who reached 
it first, is given the five points. 


Equipment—Marshmallows—Three feet lengths of 
string. 

It is wise to have an overseer of games watch this 
contest to determine just which player is the nearest to 
the candy when the time limit is up. 




















The Life Office Management Association Test 


Committee Found That Mental Alertness 
Tests are Best for Selecting Workers Who 
do Their Jobs Well, and are Promotable. 


Evaluation of 
Clerical Tests 


in clerical testing which had 
arisen, the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association in the Fall of 1935, 


Bi« of the increased interest 


appointed a committee to study and 


suggest to the organization, a series 
of general ability and aptitude tests. 
The committee consisted of: Marion 
A. Bills, A2tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chairman; R. R. Coombs, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; D. K. Price, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company; H. L. 
Rhoades, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; W. F. Stevens, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; D. N. Warters, Bankers Life 
Company; H. O. White, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company; and 
Helen Worth, State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company. The author was 
associated with the Committee dur- 
ing the first year and a half of its 
program, of which this article covers 
one phase. 


By Cuartes M. Davipson 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Six Tests Tried Out 


At the first conference of the Test 
Committee the decision was made to 
try out several standard tests in the 
hope of finding whole tests or parts of 
tests that would be helpful in pre- 
dicting the future success on the job 
of applicants for employment in life 
insurance companies. Five such tests 
were chosen for trial, the first three 
because they were already used by 
member companies. 


(2) Bureau Test VI—a spiral omnibus consisting of 
184 items, composed of 40 same-opposite word pairs, 40 
four choice verbal relations, 40 four choice general infor- 
mation questions, 20 number series, 20 arithmetic prob- 
lems, and 24 scrambled sentences to be answered true or 
false. It is a fifteen-minute time limit test with five min- 
utes for the study of directions. It is scored by the 
correct responses, with special reductions for opposites 
and ‘scrambled sentences because of the chance factor. 

(2) Thurstone Clerical Test consisting of eight sub- 
tests—(1) checking errors in simple addition and subtrac- 
tion, (2) checking errors in spelling (3) directions test, 
crossing out certain letters in meaningless material, (4) 
coding, (5) filing, (6) classification, (7) arithmetic, and 
(8) proverb comparison. This is a work limit test, a 
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maximum of an hour and a half being allowed. It is 
scored on the basis of errors and time. 

(3) A Modification of Thurstone consisting of nine 
sub-tests—(1) four choice sentence completion, (2) num- 
ber and name checking for errors, (3) spelling, (4) arith- 
metic, (5) classification, (6) name filing, (7) transcription, 
(8) proverb comparison, and (9) numerical filing. Itisa 
work limit test with a maximum of an hour and a quarter. 
The score is the number of correct responses. 

Since the Committee agreed that these were mental 
alertness tests and that they did not measure specific 
clerical ability, two others were added to the battery as 
representative of strictly clerical tests. 

(4) Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers 
made up of two parts, the first consisting of 200 pairs of 
numbers to be checked if identical, the second part con- 
sisting of 200 pairs of names to be checked if identical. 
This is a time limit test, seven minutes being allowed for 
the first part and eight minutes for the second part. It is 
scored on the basis of the correct responses. 

(5) O'Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test, Junior Grade 
consisting of six sub-tests—(1) filing, (2) simple arith- 
metic, addition, multiplication and subtraction, (3) clas- 
sification, (4) name and number checking, (5) arithmetic 
including division and fractions, and (6) additional filing. 
This is a twenty-minute time limit test, scored on the 
basis of correct responses. 


When the last test failed to give 
satisfactory distributions on the 
group studied, O'Rourke General 
Classification Test, Senior Grade was 


added. 


(6) O'Rourke Senior—a spiral omnibus consisting of 
105 items composed of 17 verbal relations, 17 five choice 
opposites, 6 spelling, 5 grammar, 16 five choice questions 
of word meaning, 13 five choice information questions, 
10 five choice comprehension questions, 13 arithmetic 
questions, and 8 proverb comparisons. This is a forty- 
minute time limit test with ten minutes for the study of 
directions. The score is the number of correct responses. 


Two Other Studies 


This study parallels in some re- 
spects two studies—one by Dorothy 
M. Andrew, and one by Herman A. 
Copeland—which have been reported 
recently in the “‘Journal of Applied 
Psychology.’ (Vol. 20, No. 4 and 
Vol. 21, Nos. 1 and 2.) It differs 


from them, however, in two ways: 
First, both of these papers were 
written from the point of view of 
vocational guidance as encountered 
in public employment offices while 
this paper is based on the require- 
ments of vocational selection in a pri- 
vate employment office; and second, 
the studies of Andrew and Copeland 
were studies of the inter-relationship 
of tests only and did not determine 
the relation of test scores to future 
success on the job, while in this study 
the chief emphasis is thrown on the 
efficiency of the test as a selective 
agent, since from the point of view of 
the private employment office this is 
the most important item. 

After study the Committee agreed 
on the following criteria with which 
to determine the selective abilities of 
the various tests: (1) that the test 
should give distribution of total 
scores and /or distribution of scores on 
the various parts of the test. This 
might be called the primary requisite 
for any test since without a distribu- 
tion of scores there is no means of 
differentiating between individuals 
and the test is valueless for selection 
purposes. (2) Scores should be re- 
lated to success on the job as measured 
by supervisors’ ratings and/or (@) 
scores should be related to promot- 
ability as measured by the level of job 
attained atthe end of a given period 
of employment. 


The Guinea Pig Crew 


The basic group for the investiga- 
tion, which quickly became known as 
the ‘‘G. P. C.’s’’ (Guinea Pig Crew) 
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consisted of 94. clerical workers, 
chosen to represent as nearly as pos- 


sible a fair cross-section of a life in- 
surance company and who had indi- 
cated their willingness to coOperate 
throughout the entire program. The 
94 were evenly divided among four 
companies situated in four states and 
were given the test under identical 
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directions. On all we had the fol- 
lowing information: (1) scores on the | 
first five tests as given above (on | 
O'Rourke Senior, there were only 82 | 
cases), (2) sex, (3) age, (4) date of 
employment, (5) education, (6) level 
of job on which the person was work- 
ing at the time of taking the test, and 


(7) a rating by the supervisor on the | 
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efficiency of the individual, which 
rating was checked by a second rater. 
Items (2), (3), (4) and (5) came from 
the personnel records of the various 
companies. 

This basic group was composed of 


75 women and 19 men. In age the 
group varied from 17 to 60 years with 
an average of 26.2 years; in length of 
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service from less than one to twenty 
years with an average of 5.6 years; in 
education from grammar school to 
college post graduate with an average 
of 12.3 years. The range of job level 
varied from that of messenger to that 
of elected officer, being based on the 
classification given by W. V. Bing- 
ham in his article, ‘Classifying and 
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Testing for Clerical Jobs,’’ Personnel 
Jourrial, November 1935, shortened in 


this report to three levels: (1) Simple: 


clerical, (2) complicated clerical, and 
(3) decision-making jobs. Twenty- 
six per cent of the group were on the 
simple clerical level, 52% on the com- 
plicated clerical level, and 22% in 
decision-making jobs. The super- 
visors’ ratings were carefully made 
particularly for this analysis and 
these ratings were checked by the 
Personnel Departments or an officer in 
charge, in the light of their knowl- 
edge of the supervisors’ rating ability 
and of the individual worker. The 
distribution of this rating was con- 
- centrated at the upper end, 63% of 
the group being rated above average 


and only 37% being rated average or 


below average. Of course, this dis- 
tribution is partly because of the 
supervisor's refusal to admit that he 
is Maintaining unsatisfactory people 
in his department, but, since these 
ratings were all checked, we feel that 
it is reasonable to assume that con- 
centration at the higher end of the 
rating scale is due largely to the nor- 
mal elimination in business of unsatis- 
factory and inept workers. 


Distributions 


The graphs on page 59 show 
the score distributions of the several 
tests for the group of 94. It is evi- 
dent from these that all tests satisfy 
the first criterion of score distribution 
except O'Rourke Junior and Modified 
Thurstone, in its original scoring 
form. The particularly poor distri- 
bution of Modified Thurstone war- 


ranted its rescoring in terms of Thur- 
stone’s combined score of errors plus 
time, thus introducing time as a part 
of the total score. The resultant im- 
proved distribution shows that this 
method of scoring is, at least for this 
group, to be preferred. 

In the case of O’Rourke Junior, a 
time limit test, such re-scoring was 
not possible, and since 70% of the 
group scored in a narrow upper range 
on the total score and also the part 
scores, it was decided to eliminate 
this test from further consideration. 


Supervisors’ Rating 


We correlated the test scores of the 
remaining five tests with the super- 
visors’ rating and the resultant coeffi- 
cients are shown in the accompanying 
table. It can be seen that the four 
mental alertness tests give values 
higher than that of the Minnesota 
Clerical and all in a narrow range of 


.37 tO .44. 


Table of Correlations—Test Score vs. Supervisors’ Rating 





| | 
| Number of | Correlation | Sentient 


Cases Coefficient on = 


Test 


Bureau Test VI | 94 41 
O’Rourke Senior........} 82 .40 
(i eee 94 | .44 
Modified Thurstone.....} 94 .37 
Minnesota Clerical 
Number Score | 94 .27 
Name Score 94 29 


09 
.09 
.08 


| 
} 
| 
| 


1 All limiting values are standard errors. 


When using a test in the employ- 
ment office we do not expect to pre- 
dict an exact rating from an exact 
score but rather an approximate rat- 
ing from a score range. For this 
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reason we have analyzed the cross- 
plots of the scores against the super- 
visors’ rating to determine the 
amount of selection above different 
critical scores. (Critical scores are 
the points in the score range at which 
selection is most apparent.) To do 
this we divided our group into ap- 
proximate 20% divisions and cumu- 
lated them downward from the high- 
est twentieth per cent. The results 
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One Clerical Test Poor 


Judging from these figures Thur- 
stone and Modified Thurstone would 
be slightly the better tests since there 
is a regular increase in number rated 
above average as we cut off the 
lower percentages. Minnesota Name 
Checking would be the poorest since 
the percentage rated above average 
among those scoring in the highest 
fifth is exactly equal to that in the 


TABLE I 


Table of Test Selectivity for Supervisors’ Ratings by Critical Scores, N-94 





Bureau Test VI 


Thurstone (3) Modified Thurstone (3) 





Percent of Total 


Group Included (1) Percent of Group 


| Critical Score (2) Selected Rating 
| Above Average 


| Critical Score (2) 


Percent of Group 
Selected Rating | Critical Score (2) 
Above Average 


| Percent of Group 
| Selected Rating 
| Above Average 





126 | 
115 | 
104 

84 

49 


88 
78 
71 


63 


81% | 
| 


O'Rourke Senior N-82 


85 81% 

73 84 

60 81 
75 


50 
66 





40 
60 
80 


100 rhe 4 


64 
69 
82 
98 
139 


Minnesota Clerical Number 


100% 


ae 
| 


64 
72 
78 


79 
73 
70 | 


63 


84% | 
| 
| 75 


70 
63 


| 123 





Minnesota Clerical Name 





17I 
153 
143 
126 
104 





176 
163 
146 
126 

89 


63% 
77 
74 
7O 
63 





(1) Divisions into fifths are approximate and to best advantage of each test. Fifths are cumulated from top down. 


(2) Critical scores quoted are those including the given percentages. 
(3) Thurstone and Modified Thurstone scores are error scores. 


are given in the accompanying table 
of percentages. (Table I.) For ex- 
ample, on Bureau Test VI the critical 
score of 104 includes the top 60% of 
the group and of that part 78% were 
trated above average. 

This method of expressing selec- 
tivity by test score we feel to be espe- 
cially practical since it provides a 
sliding scale for varying proportions 
of applicants for jobs available. 


total group. Minnesota Number 
Checking would be valuable only if 
one could choose those scoring over 
170, which would be unlikely. The 
other two mental alertness tests are 
practically as good as Thurstone and 
Modified Thurstone. The. work 
limit tests appear to have a similar 
pattern of selection while the two 
time limit tests also have common 
patterns. 








Mr. Copeland in his article suggests 
a combination of a mental alertness 
test and the Minnesota Clerical to 
give a better selection than the men- 
tal alertness test alone. We have 
tried to get this result by combining 
the Minnesota Clerical Name or 
Number score with each of the four 
mental alertness tests but we do not 
find that in any case the Minnesota 
Clerical score will improve the selec- 
tion of the mental alertness test alone. 
Despite its poor showing in the 
table, since Minnesota Clerical was 
our only strictly clerical test, 
O'Rourke Junior having already been 
eliminated, the Committee hesitated 
to abandon it also, and wondered if 
there were not some point at which 
it would function as a better selective 
agent than a mental alertness test. 
We first thought this might occur at 
the simplest level of clerical work and 
therefore studied this part of the 
group separately. The correlations 
(tetrachoric) between ratings and 
test scores of the 24 cases on this 
level, using Bureau Test VI as typical 
of the mental alertness tests, were: 


Minnesota Clerical Number Score.. .70+.11 
Minnesota Clerical Name Score.... .§9 +.14 
ne -77 &.08 


All three show much greater pre- 
dictability of ratings than when all 
levels of job are included but still the 
mental alertness test is as good as the 
clerical test. 

Second, with the idea that Minne- 
sota Clerical might predict super- 
.visors’ ratings within a shorter length 
of time than a mental alertness test, 
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we reduced the group to the 45 who 
had been employed less than five 
years. However, in this case the cor; 
relations showed that Minnesota 
Clerical was much less effective than 
a mental alertness test in selecting 
those who were rated above average 
by their supervisors. 


Minnesota Clerical Number Score.. .08 +.15 
Minnesota Clerical Name Score....  .08 +.15 
MUN TOME VE. coi cbiceeencsn oss -43 +.12 


Promotability 


The actual job held is, without 
doubt, the best measure of promot- 
ability, but in accepting this criterion 
we obviously find it necessary to 
consider the individual’s length of 
service. The length of service neces- 
sary for attainment of a job level va- 
ries from occupation to occupation 
and from organization to organiza- 
tion. It also varies with employ- 
ment conditions over the promotional 
period since during a depression, pro- 
motional opportunities, due to lack 
of turn-over in the organization, are 
definitely limited in comparison with 
those available during boom times. 
With this idea in mind, we have lim- 
ited our group, on which to determine 
test prediction of promotability, to 
those hired previous to 1932. Intro- 
ducing this factor of length of service 
forced us to reduce our group to 49, 
and in the case of O’Rourke Senior 
to 40. 

The accompanying table of correla- 
tions of test score against promot- 
ability shows that the mental alert- 
ness tests all satisfactorily predict 
level of job attained. 
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) Table of Correlations—Test Score vs. Promotability j ter-plots of scores against classifica- 


- (Promotability—Job level — after 5 years or tion to determine critical scores for 
more service . 
. _ the three job levels. The results are 








































































































. ai Number of | Correlation | pot tabled (Table ID) in a manner similar 
1 aa _ |_| &stess’ to those given on the supervisors’ rat- 
: Bureau Test VI......... 49 .75 | .06 ings where we have taken the highest 
? PRMOIONG..-.----------) 49 fh ee fifth on each test and cumulated the 
Modified Thurstone..... 49 a oe be 
ae a ee ae additional fifths. The percentage of 
Minnesota Number. ...... 49 7 || ot these groups that have attained the 
- pga amntbaemrtas Ct 34 | -3 ~~ three job levels are given to the right 
TABLE II 
Table of Test Selectivity of Promotability, N—49 
t a ns ey. Modified Thurstone (3) 
k eg ii 'Percent of Group Selected Attaining! Percent of Group Selected Percent of Group Selected 
Recladed ra Critical | each Job Level Critical Attaining each Job Level Critical Attaining each Job Level 
) Scores (2) _| Scores (2) |__ Scores (2) 
f | © | @ | ® © | @® | @ GY{ sy] BY 
) | ee ' eee 
E 20% 123 0% | 10% | 9% | 65 o% | 36% | 64% 54 o% | o% | 100% 
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4 100 Oo). 8 18. | ye ee ma im fe 31 
* O'Rourke Senior N-40 Ainneees Clerical Number Minnesota Clerical Name 
: siete canta 
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- 40 65 ° 41 59 | 153 11 so o | +3 5° 45 
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(1) Divisions into fifths are approximate and to best advantage of each test. Fifths are cumulated from top down. 
(2) Critical scores quoted are those including the given percentages. These differ from those in Table I due to 
- the limitation of the group. 





e (3) Thurstone and Modified Thurstone Scores are error scores. 
. Mental Alertness Tests Retained of the critical scores that include the 
. Here again, when we consider the cumulative totals. Reading the table 
), practical application of the test to the for Bureau Test VI we find that the 
rc employment office, we do not expect critical score which will select the top 
> . . . 

an exact score to predict an exact job. 60% is go, and this group will con- 
\- Rather we expect the prediction of ‘4in 77% who will be on the simple 
t- the probable attainment of a given Clerical level (at the end of five years 
t- job level from a score range. There- or more of service), 43% on the com- 
t fore, as in the case of the supervisors’ plicated clerical level and 50% will 


ratings, we have examined the scat- _have attained a decision-making job. 
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These tables corroborate the find- 
ings based on the correlations with 
the criterion of promotability—the 
mental alertness tests apparently 
differentiate degrees of that quality 
of the individual that makes him pro- 
motable, and Minnesota Clerical ap- 
parently does not so differentiate. 
Thus, it fails to satisfy the third 
criterion established by the. Com- 
mittee. Since it also failed to satisfy 
the second criterion to an extent that 


would warrant its use in preference 
to, or in addition to, a mental alert- 
ness test, it was decided to eliminate 
this test from further consideration. 

In a second article to appear in the 
next issue of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
Mr. Davidson will describe how the Test 
Committee isolated the ‘‘dead wood’’ in 
these tests, and the basis upon which it 
built a test which, to date, seems to meet 
the needs of life insurance companies better 
than any other. 








The Competent Government Employee 
is a Reasonable Man to Deal With. How 
Progressive Departments Are Training 
Their Employees to be Efficient, Un- 


derstanding Servants of the 


Training 
Public Employees 


COMPREHENSIVE training pro- 
A gram for government em- 
ployees should include, (a) 
Orientation training for beginning 
employees to equip them with basic 
information necessary for carrying on 
their work efficiently; (b) job train- 
ing for employees and supervisors, to 
increase their efficiency in the work 
to which they are currently assigned ; 
(c) promotional or background train- 
ing for a selected group of outstand- 
ing employees who have displayed 
unusual ability for rapid advance- 
ment; (d) executive training for 
division and bureau chiefs, and their 
understudies. 

So far as I know, there is no single 
Government agency carrying on all 
these activities. They are, however, 
all found among different agencies in 
Washington. 


Security Board Executives 


The Social Security Board, rapidly 
building up an organization of sev- 


Public. 


By Prestey W. MELTON 
East Falls Church, Virginia 


eral thousand people, brings all 
beginning employees who are as- 
signed to professional and supervisory 
positions into Washington for an 
intensive training course immediately 
after they are hired. Officials of the 
Social Security Board believe it is 
advisable for employees to be prop- 
erly oriented before they start to 
work. For clerical employees the 
course is optional, but for employees 
assigned to posts of responsibility, 
the preliminary training is manda- 
tory. 

The training is concentrated into 
a two weeks period. The group of 
new employees spends each day lis- 
tening to lectures by higher execu- 
tives and in discussion meetings led 
by instructors. During the evenings 
they read reference books, Govern- 
ment publications, magazine articles, 
and newspaper articles assembled by 
the training staff. They are expected 
also to prepare reports on what they 
have read and heard, and to pass a 
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written examination at the end of the 
course. 

The syllabus of the course includes, 
(1) the background of the Social 
Security Act, the problem of eco- 
nomic insecurity; (2) organization, 
administration and functions of the 
Social Security Board; @) analysis of 
the basic legislation which created 
the Social Security program: (4) 
welfare measures; (5) the state pro- 
gram for public assistance; (6) unem- 
ployment compensation. Conclud- 
ing sessions deal with wider aspects 
of the Social Security program, pos- 
sible trends and amendments to the 
Act, effects of the program on Ameri- 
can economy, and economic trends af- 
fecting the program. 

By means of this two weeks’ con- 
centrated diet of lectures, discussion 
meetings, reference reading, quizzing 
and examination, the Social Security 
Board makes sure that its employees 
will be adequately equipped to serve 
the public efficiently when they begin 
to perform the duties assigned to 
them. 


National Park Guards 


The public generally pictures em- 
ployees of the National Park Service 
guiding tourists across mountain tops 


and through primeval forests. Many 
employees are engaged in more pro- 
saic but equally essential services to 
the public. In Washington, there 
are nearly a thousand policemen and 
building guards employed by the 
National Park Service. In addition 
to policing certain sections of the 
city, they are custodians, fire guards 


and superintendents of most of Wash- 
ington’s public buildings. Their effi- 
ciency is maintained by continuous 
job training. 

Guards and police are called in 
periodically in small groups for lec- 
tures, class room instruction, and 
individual training in their diversified 
duties. The actual instruction is 
carried on by men from the Park 
Service who are specialists in their 
fields, who devote a part of their 
time regularly to training work. 

The subjects taught indicate the 
thoroughness of the training course: 
Fire Equipment, First Aid, Inspection 
of Buildings, Legal Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities, Courtesy and Customs 
of the Service, Fire Lighting, Uni- 
forms, Fire Arms, the Flag, Patrol, 
Fire Hazards, Accident Protection. 


Home Owners’ Supervisors 


The officials of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation decided that the 
supervisors of its thousands of em- 
ployees would function more eff_i- 
ciently if they were systematically 
trained in the art of leadership. 

Supervisors in Washington are 
brought together in small groups for 
discussion meetings. The conference 
leader use the conference technique 
popularized in industry by Dr. Frank 
Cushman of the United States Office 
of Education. A supervisor presents 
a problem case; tells of the action 
he has taken to solve the problem; 
outlines the results he obtained, good 
or bad. The other members of the 
group question, discuss and suggest 
better methods. Guiding the dis- 
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cussion toward desirable objectives, 
the conference leader helps the super- 
visors enunciate their own basic 
principles of effective leadership. 

From their collective experience, 
the supervisors develop standard prac- 
tise for selecting, training, motivat- 
ing and directing employees. The 
conferences are designed to build up 
the efficiency of the supervisors and 
superintendents in their every day 
duties. 


Rural Electrification Engineers 


To help provide promotional ma- 
terial within his organization, the 
efficient placement officer periodically 
hires and trains small groups of 
college graduates who have, during 
their undergraduate days, demon- 
strated intelligence, industry, and 
capacity for leadership. 

The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration decided last summer that it 
needed a group of young men, thor- 
oughly trained in all phases of its 
activities, who could be advanced 
rapidly to positions of responsibility. 
The Personnel Officer selected twenty 
men, aged twenty-two to twenty-five, 
with degrees in engineering. Their 
records showed unusual scholastic 
ability as well as participation in 
extra-curricular activities. The train- 
ing director for the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has mapped out 
a year's stiff apprentice-ship-post- 
graduate training course for his 
proteges. Each man spends six hours 
a day working in one of the Rural 
Electrification Administration's sev- 
eral departments under the supervi- 


sion of the division head. At the 
end of a month, he submits to the 
training director a comprehensive 
written report of what he learned in 
the division, and is then assigned to 
another office. 

He works like any other employee 
until 3:00 in the afternoon. From 
3:00 to §:00 or sometimes later, he 
attends a class with the other nine- 
teen members of the group. The 
first half of the period, a division 
head lectures to the group. The last 
half of the period is spent in dis- 
cussion. 

An outline of the seminar devoted 
to state utility regulation shows the 
thorough manner in which every 
subject is discussed. 


A. Why utility regulation was established. 

1. The growth and administration of the utilities. 

2. The doctrine of ‘‘affected with a public interest."’ 

3. Conduct of the utilities and demand for regulation. 

. Origins of state public utility regulation. 

1. First Commissions, their operation. 

2. Spread of movement. 

3- Resulting status of early conception of regulation. 

. Réle of Courts in State Regulation. 

1. The early doctrine of State Legislative sovereignty. 

2. Changes resulting from judicial interpretations. 

3. The doctrine of judicial review of regulations. 

. Effect of Judicial Review on State Regulation. 

1. Changed attitudes of Commissions. 

2. Valuation of public utilities. 

3. The rdle of expert testimony. 

. Present Status of State Regulation. 

1. An analysis of the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

2. The prospects of regulation under the present 
Administration and interpretation of Public 
Utility Law. 

3. The future of State Regulation. 


Obviously, this is no assignment 
for a young man hunting for a soft 
Government job. The twenty stu- 
dents are about half way through 



























their year’s apprenticeship, and the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
executives, all are pleased with the 
progress of their junior executive 
training program. 


Agriculture's Career Men 


How to develop major executives 
is a problem common to all large 
organizations. The typical division 
head, having spent many years climb- 
ing the ladder in his specialized field 
of endeavor, has little opportunity 
to gain a broad perspective of the 
primary functions and objectives of 
the organization. 

The Committee on Administrative 
Management, recommends that the 
Administrator whom they believe 
should replace the Civil Service Com- 
mission, devote some of his attention 
to the training of career executives 
in executive departments of the 
Government. 

When this Administrator turns his 
attention to the development of 
executives, he will find that the 
Department of Agriculture has at 
least partially blazed the trail he 
should follow. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
46,000 employees. Some of them are 
entomologists in China hunting for 
parasites to attack insects that injure 
staple crops in the United States. 
Some are civil engineers supervising 
the building and operation of na- 
tional highways. Others are forest 
supervisors charged with the care of 
millions of acres of Government 
timber lands. 
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While a handful of policy making 
officials come and go with every 
change in Government Administra- 
tion, most of the executives are 
career men who spend their lives 
working for the Department. 

Officials of the Department believe 
that potential executives should be 
given a broad, background training 
that will insure a comprehensive 
understanding of the purpose of their 
own bureaus; the relationship of 
their bureaus to those of other sub- 
divisions of the Department; the 
interrelationship of the Department 
of Agriculture and other Government 
agencies; the functions of the Depart- 
ment; the service it renders to the 
Nation. 

Men who have demonstrated prom- 
ise of capacity for advancement to 
executive positions, are shifted from 
one post to another on short assign- 
ments through the Department. The 
Forest Service says of the program, 
“careful service records are being 
maintained in our files for each of the 
men. We are carrying a systematic 
account of their performance on spe- 
cial jobs and the estimates of ability 
made by the various superior officers 
under whom each man serves. Co- 
operation on the part of field officers 
has been excellent.”’ | 

Officials hope later to send some of 
these coming executives to other 
Government departments for train- 
ing, just as umiversities exchange 
visiting professors. They believe 
that when these outstanding men 
eventually become executives in the 
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Department of Agriculture, they will 
have gained a fairly complete picture 
of the primary objectives, policies, 
and operations of the Department and 
of the Executive Branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Night School for All 


Most large corporations encourage 
their employees to further their edu- 
cation by attending public night 
schools and colleges. Some of them 
pay part or all of their employees 
tuition upon their successful com- 
pletion of courses approved by com- 
pany personnel departments. 

The personnel officers of Govern- 
ment agencies encourage and give 
advice to employees anxious to con- 
tinue their schooling, but cannot 
give them financial aid of any kind. 
Six to eight thousand ambitious 
young men and women are taking 
advantage of evening courses offered 
by the numerous Washington insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

American University, in 1935, 
launched an extensive educational 


program especially for Government 


employees using as instructors men 
from the university staff and spe- 
cialists from Federal agencies. The 
primary purpose of the training pro- 
gtam is ‘‘to provide employees of the 


Federal Government with practical 
courses which will be of help to them 
in connection with their every day 
activities.’ Current courses. offered 
by the university include: 


**Placement Procedures—Samuel S. Board, Chief, Qualifi- 
cation Section, Personnel Division, Resettlement 
Administration."’ 

“Problems in Public Administration—Frederick F. 
Blachly, Staff Member, Institute for Government 
Research, Brookings Institution." 

“Labor Statistics—J. Perlman, Chief, Division of Wages, 
Hours, and Working Conditions, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor.” 

‘*Public Relations Activities in the Federal Government— 
William D. Boutwell, Chief, Editorial Division and 
Director, Radio Education project, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior."’ 


Conclusion 


The employee training described 
here, in general, measures up to recog- 
nized standards in industry. The 
training programs have the backing 
of policy making executives. Men 
who carry on the training, are thor- 
oughly grounded in fundamental 
principles of personnel administra- 
tion, and have spent many years in 
adult education or industrial training 
work. 

The programs of these, and other 
pioneers in the field, may well serve 
as models for personnel officers re- 
sponsible for carrying on training 
programs in the Federal Government. 





